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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: ycombe 306.). § r 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
finding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. 

without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: 
the current issue is on sale. 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 


N Friday of last week the Select Com- 
mittee on Peerages in Abeyance issued 
their report. Besides certain conditions 
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He finished it before he left Paris; and by 


' the late autumn it had been revised. The 


Subscrip- | 
a year, U.S.A. $9, | 


Central 396), where | 
Orders for back | 


concerned with propriety and integrity the | 


Commission submits to His Majesty recom- 
mendation that in the absence of special 
reasons to the contrary no abeyance should 
be terminated the first commencement of 


which occurred more than a hundred years | 
before the presentation of the petition, and | 
that no petition should be allowed to proceed | 
where the petitioner represents less than one- | 


third of the entire dignity. It appears that 
there are many scores of possible baronies 
of great antiquity not accounted for, and 
that there are at present fifty-one baronies 
now in abeyance in which the necessary 
sittings could be proved. Eleven of these 
are under attainder, and eight, at least, have 
been subject of petition for termination with- 
out success. It is thought that thirty-four 
are now liable to be claimed. 


HOSE who are interested in Oriental 
history and affairs should not miss the 
article on Lawrence of Arabia which Dr. 
Hogarth communicates to The Times of 
Dec. 13. Its occasion is the appearance— 
privately, and having been oversubscribed 
at thirty guineas—-of Colonel Lawrence’s 
account of the Arab revolt against the Turk 
and his exploits in the course of it. In an 
abridged form and at a more moderate 
price the book is to be published next year. 
Dr. Hogarth tells how, in the spring of 1919, 
Lawrence sat down in the temporary home of 
the Emir Feisal in the Avenue du _ Bois 
de Boulogne at Paris to write down the story. 





handbag containing the manuscript, with 
notes and photographs, was left for a 
moment unguarded on the G.W.R. station 
at Reading; it disappeared and has never 
been recovered. He set himself, in London, 
during the following winter, to re-write the 
book. It now grew to an immense length; 
an experimental abridgment was made of it; 
publication was being prepared for, when 
unfortunately Lawrence was disturbed in 
his hiding place, and consigning his MS. to 
the Bodleian Library, sought obscurity 
again. When he was persuaded at last 
to issue a private edition very much dz luze, 
he yielded for two reasons: he wished few 
people to read the full story ; and he wished 
to make an experiment in typography and 
illustration with no restrictions beyond what 
his own plans and taste should impose. 
Thus he has not only found his own printers, 
and commissioned artists, and revised and 
cut down his text, but has performed this 
last operation with an eye to certain effects 
on the printed page. The cost, however, 
has exceeded his estimate and resources, and 
so he has been brought to consent to publi- 
cation of an abridged edition. As Dr. 
Hogarth says, only subscribers to the édition 
de luxe—with some others, fellow-workers 
with Lawrence, who are to receive presen- 
tation copies docked of the illustrations— 
rh see the story presented as he wishes it 
told. 


WE have received the November number of 

the Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research. The first place is given to 
the article by Dr. W. G. Leland on the Inter- 
national Union of Academies and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The 
former was organized in Paris in 1919, with 
the official title of Union Académique Inter- 
nationale. Among the undertakings which 
it has in hand are a Corpus of Ancient 
Vases ; a Dictionary of Medieval Latin; and 
a Catalogue of Alchemical Manuscripts. 
The American Council has brought about 
co-operation of American scholars on the 
Dictionary of Medieval Latin. This Coun- 
cil has also begun a catalogue of the MSS. 
of foreign origin (ancient, oriental, medie- 
val and modern) which are now in libraries 
and collections in the United States. Mr. 
F. J. Weaver begins a series of notes on 
Anglo-French Diplomatic Relations 1558— 
1603. Under ‘ Notes and News’ the Editor 
prints an important letter from Dr. J. H. 
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Round on the question of system in express- 
ing the year-date from Jan. 1 to Mar. 24 
when editing historical documents. The 
Addenda and Corrigenda for the “D.N.B.’ 
by Sir Charles Firth included material on 
Thomas Harrison, Clarendon and Prince 
Rupert. 


[fF our century may justly take some credit 
to itself because the use of thumbscrew, 
rack and boot is now unthinkable, it is 
hardly justified in making boast of having 
really attained to a kindlier humanity. 
People still, and not without pleasure, tor- 
ture their neighbours; and smile superiorly 
at the miseries of the victims. The greatest 
common torture-engine now is noise; and in 
Paris—so often the field for new and violent 
experiences—torture by noise has been 
advanced to a higher power than has yet 
been tried. At various important traffic 
points loud-speakers have been set up, and 
they blare out advertisements and other mat- 
ters above all the din of police whistles, 
motor horns and traffic roar. It is not to be 
doubted that in the buildings within hear- 
ing of this pestilent outcry are persons, com- 
pelled to sit there and work with their brains, 
who must be driven to the very verge of 
lunacy. In time probably there will be 
legislation to protect the ears of the public 
meanwhile the loud-speakers go on speaking, 
and the tormented go on writhing. 
AST week fog spread over a large area 
of northern France and air traffic was 
stopped. Paris found itself on Friday 
beneath a black pall, which left the air in 
the streets clear, but made mid-day more 
like midnight. London would not have been 
disturbed—being familiar with much worse 
fog conditions, but Paris was scandalised. 
Under the heavy demand for current one 
of the power stations broke down and a little 
after 11 o’clock a large part of the city was 
without electric light. The price of candles 
went up to a franc apiece; many telephone 
exchanges gave up work; many jewellers 
pulled down their shutters; and at big stores 
the doors were closed to keep the customers 
from Jeaving—with loot from the counters. 
The electric light was restored in about 
an hour. The Stock Exchange presented a 
lively scene. The clerks sang; and procured 
fire-works, and gave an hour’s display on 
the steps of the Exchange. Then the Fire 
Brigade caine with searchlights, by aid of 
which business was to be done under the 
colonnade. However, explosions of acetylene 
presently brought this attempt to an end. 
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Trains ran about an hour late; and street 
accidents were reported as numerous though 
not serious. 
WE see in the Miscellany Column of the 
Manchester Guardian (Dec. 31) that the 
fashion of using ‘living Christmas-trees ” 
is spreading in America. They have there 
a ‘‘ Living Tree Guild ’’ which has provided 
for the sending out of numbers of six-year- 
old Norway spruces to be sold for about four 
dollars each. Each tree is planted in a red 
lacquer metal pot so that there is nothing 
to do but take it out of its crate and adom 
it. Millions of young trees, the propaganda 
of the Guild has been urging, are ‘* slaugh- 
tered ’’ every year for Christmas, to be cast 
out on rubbish-heaps after use. It remains 
to be seen how many of these ‘‘ living trees ”’ 
can be assured of a longer life. | Perhaps, 
though we are not told so, the Guild pro- 
poses to collect and plant them somewhere. 


HE late Dean Beeching published in 1895 
a delightful anthology called ‘ A Book 
of Christmas Verse.’ At his death in 1919 
he left a copy of the book marked with 
delenda and corrigenda, which had a note for 
deletion against his own preface. The Ox- 
ford University Press has brought out a 
second edition of this anthology, revised, 
with yet some further deletions and correc- 
tions according to the Dean’s markings, and 
also with addition of several poems by con- 
temporary writers, which includes Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘Oxen’; Mr. Gales’s 
‘Creatures’ Nowel’ and ‘ Heavenly Noel’; 
a pretty ‘Carol’ by Miss Dorothy Sayers 
and a ‘ Noél’ by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. These 
are useful for comparison with the score or 
so of early carols which, in spite of the 
excellence of the later poems, are the best 
part of the collection. 
AT Sotheby’s on Dec. 13 Sir Edward Sulli- 
van’s collection of books bound by him- 
self, with rubbings of the bindings of the 
Irish Parliamentary Journals (destroyed 
during the Irish rebellion) were sold for a 
total of £1,000, of which the rubbings made 
£110. There was also a Baskerville Bible, 
1763, in contemporary red morocco elabor- 
ately adorned in gilt tooling with the Royal 
Arms, the Irish harp and St. Patrick’s 
badge, which is supposed to be the Bible 
bound for the Irish House of Lords in 1773 
by Abraham Bradley; this fetched £126. 
Another interesting book was a copy of 
‘Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris’ 


which Queen Henrietta Maria had bound as 
a present for Louis XIII—sold for £86. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. | 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘WITCH 
OF EDMONTON.’ 
‘M[MHE Witch of Edmonton,’ although not , 
published until 1658, was written in | 
1621. On Apr. 19 of that year Elizabeth | 
Sawyer, the luckless ‘‘ Witch ’’ to whom the 
play owes its title and part of its plot, was 
executed at Tyburn, as appears from the | 
account of her trial, condemnation and 
death written by Henry Goodcole,* and on | 
Dec. 29, the play was acted at Whitehall | 
by the Prince’s Servants. t 
When printed in 1658 (by J. Cottrel for 
Edward Blackmore) it was issued with the 


title : 

THE WITCH OF EDMONTON: A known | 
true Story. Composed into A TRAGI- 
COMEDY By _ divers well-esteemed Poets; 
William Rowley, Thomas Dekker, John Ford, 
&. Acted by the Princes Servants, often | 
at the Cock-Pit in Drury-Lane, once at Court, | 
with singular Applause. Never printed till | 
now. 

“Tn the title-page,’’ observes Gifford, 
“the name of Ford is placed after those of 
his coadjutors, Rowley and Dekker. It 
seems to have been a trick of the trade, in | 
their distress, to accumulate a number of 
names in the title-page to catch as many 
readers as possible; and Rowley’s was 
deservedly a very marketable name. Not 
content with the trio, they add after Ford 
an &c. With these we need not meddle; 
and I presume we may venture to dis- 
miss Rowley with the allowance of an occa- 
sional passage, since the drama seems fairly 
to divide itself between the other two, whose 
style is well understood, and here strongly 
marked.” 





* “<The Wonderfull Discoverie of Elizabeth 
Sawyer, a Witch, late of Edmonton, her 
Conviction, Condemnation, and Death. 
Together with the relation of the Divel’s 
Accesse to her, and their conference together.’ 
Written by Henry Goodcole, Minister of the 
Word of God, and her continual Visiter in 
the Gaole of Newgate. Published by Author- 
ity. London, Printed for William Butler, 
and are to be sold at his Shop in Saint Dun- 
stons Churchyard, Fleet-Street, 1621." This 





tract—not known to Gifford or Dyce—is | 
reprinted in Vol. i of the re-issue of the | 
Dyce-Gifford edition of Ford’s Works by | 


Lawrence and Bullen, 1895. ; 
+ See J. T. Murray’s ‘ English Dramatic | 
Companies,’ Vol. ii. App. F. p. 193. 
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| in the play whatever. 
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Though Gifford would, I think, have 
found it difficult to substantiate the state- 
ment that it was a trick of the trade in 


‘the middle of the seventeenth century to 


‘“ accumulate a number of names in a title- 
page to catch as many readers as possible,”’ 


‘he is probably right in asserting that Row- 


ley’s was a very marketable name—more 
marketable than either Ford’s or Dekker’s 


| —at the time this play was published, and 


he is certainly justified in regarding the 
bookseller’s attribution with suspicion. 
These booksellers of the sixteen-fifties are 
It will be noticed that 
the publisher names William Rowley first 
among the “divers well-esteemed poets ’’ 
responsible for ‘The Witch of Edmonton,’ 
whereas all the critics agree that it is mainly 


| by Ford and Dekker, and that it is impossi- 
| ble that Rowley can have had any substan- 


tial share in its composition. A similar 
instance of the accumulation of several 
names on a title-page is presented by ‘ The 


| Old Law’ which was printed in 1656 as 


‘* By Phil. Massinger, Tho. Middleton, Wil- 
liam Rowley,’’ and in this case there can be 


/no doubt at all that the writer whose name 


is put first--Phil. Massinger—had no hand 
In the case of ‘ The 
Witch of Edmonton’ therefore we are not 
bound to accept the ascription to William 
Rowley merely because the ascription to the 
other two authors is unquestionable, especi- 
ally in view of the ‘‘ &c.’? added after the 
three names, which may safely be regarded 
as a mere flourish. 

Many attempts have already been made to 
determine the respective shares of the three 
dramatists in the composition of the play, 
but although there are points upon which 
most critics are agreed there is yet a good 


| deal of vagueness and diversity of opinion. 
| Swinburne assigns the part of the Witch 


and the character of Susan to Dekker, to 
whom he allots the greater part of the 
second, third and fourth acts together with 
the first scene of the fifth. The interview 


| between Frank Thorney and Winnifred in 


the scene where Frank’s crime is discovered 
(IV. ii.) he compares with the parting of 
the same characters at the close—‘‘ the one 
has all the poignant simplicity of Dekker, 
the other all the majestic energy of Ford.’ 
Fleay (‘ Biographical Chronicle of the Eng- 
lish Drama,’ i. 231) considers that Dekker 
was the chief plotter. He assigns the Thor- 
ney story to Ford, the Witch scenes to Dek- 
ker and the ‘‘ buffoonery of Cuddy Banks ” 
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to Rowley, remarking, however, that ‘‘ the | 


work overlaps a good deal,’’ and that the 
final scene is the joint production of Ford 
and Dekker.* Mr. Rhys (the editor of 


Dekker’s plays in the ‘ Mermaid’ series) | 


suggests that the initial conception may be 
Rowley’s. Besides the character of Susan 
he attributes to Dekker the scenes in which 
Cuddy Banks and the villagers figure and con- 


siders that the Witch owes something to Ford | 
The part of Sir Arthur | 


as well as Dekker. 
Clarington and the subsidiary domestic plot 
he assigns mainly to Ford. 
Saintsbury (‘ Elizabethan Literature,’ p. 


403) is of opinion that ‘‘ there is much less | 


of Ford than of Rowley and Dekker in the 
piece, except perhaps its comparative regu- 
larity and the quite unreasonable and un- 
intelligible bloodiness of the murder of 
Susan.”’ Prof. Macneile Dixon (‘ Camb. 
Hist. Eng. Lit.,’ Vol. vi. 54), endorses the 
attribution of the Witch scenes and the part 
of Susan to Dekker. ‘‘ The first act, and 
the general management of the piece belong,’ 
he says, ‘‘indisputably to Ford.’’ Prof. 
W. A. Neilson (‘Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit.,’ 
vi. 190) agrees that the Witch plot suggests 
Dekker and thinks that the was also respon- 
sible for the picture of the yeoman’s house- 
hold attributed by Mr. Rhys to Ford. He 
remarks that the fatalism of Frank Thorney 
is characteristic of Ford’s sinners and sug- 
gests that it is in the scenes in which he is 
prominent that the larger part of Ford’s 
share is to be found. Neither Prof. Neil- 
son nor Prof. Dixon has any suggestion 
to make as to Rowley’s contribution. Finally 
Miss Mary L. Hunt (‘Thomas Dekker,’ 
Columbia University Press, 1911), though 
generally in accord with the other critics 
as to Dekker’s share in the play, finds ‘‘the 
horseplay of the comedy scenes’ not at all 
like his unaided work, and doubtfully 
assigns these comic scenes to Rowley. For 
the main portion of the play she holds Ford 
and Dekker jointly responsible, assigning 
the whole of the first scene to Ford. She 
is judiciously vague as to the rest of the 
play, but contrasts the ‘‘sweetness and down- 





* A, H. 
observes: “‘I cannot discover Dekker in the 


powerful scenes in which Mother Sawyer | 
fizures: these scenes I hold to be mainly by | 


William Rowley. But Dekker, I take it—and 
Dekker alone, without help from_ his 
coadjutors, Ford and Rowley—drew the beau- 
tiful characters of Winifred and Susan.” 


Professor | 


Bullen (‘ Elizabethans,’ p. 93) | 
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’ 


right honesty ’’ of Winnifred in the scene of 
the discovery of Susan’s murder (where, like 
Swinburne, she detects the hand of Dekker) 
with the presentment of her character in 
the first Act, in which these qualities do not 
' seem to her to be discernible. 

The opinions here summarized seem to 
have been based on impressionistic grounds 
| merely, and a close examination of the lan- 
guage of the play is necessary in order that 
the limits of each author’s work may be de- 
| find with some approach to precision. 

The greatest difficulty is to determine 
Rowley’s contribution. It is safe to say 
that he had no hand in the verse, which, 
besides being more regular than any blank 
verse of his elsewhere, throughout shows the 
characteristics of the metrical style of one 
or other of his collaborators. It is in the 
comic prose scenes, if anywhere, that his 
work is to be found. A positive test for his 
prose being difficult to hit upon, so far as 
Rowley’s share is concerned I have relied 


>| upon a process of elimination, and have 


| assigned to him the small part of the play 
| in which I have discovered no plain marks 
| of Dekker or Ford. 

Where Dekker’s verse is closely interwoven 
with Ford’s, as is clearly the case in one 
or two scenes of this play, it is of necessity 
difficult to distinguish their work, but gener- 
ally speaking Dekker’s lines are freer and 
more fluid, his diction simpler, than Ford’s. 
In Ford’s verse intellect is uppermost; his 
language shows a concentration of thought 
and economy of words often reminiscent of 
Shakespeare. 

I come now to my analysis of the play. 
The greater part is certainly Ford’s. To 
him belongs the main structure of the drama, 
with the characters of Sir Arthur Claring- 
ton, Frank Thorney and Winnifred ; he is 
also demonstrably entitled to some of the 
| credit for the pathetic figure of Susan, and 
| lent a hand in some of the prose passages, 
particularly those connected with Carter 
amd his household. It is in the Witch 
scenes and in the character of Susan that 
| Dekker’s hand is most apparent, the Witch 
| being almost entirely his. His share in the 
| prose, though considerable, is smaller than 
is usually assumed, there being only one 
| scene in which it may confidently be asserted 
that neither of his partners had a share. 
Rowley’s concern in the joint production 
was clearly very slight. It seems to have 





i been confined to the scenes in which Cuddy 
| Banks figures since these alone bear no dis- 
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tinct traces of the style or vocabulary either 
of Ford or of Dekker. 


An attempt at a precise assignment of | 


the shares of the three authors is given 
below, with parallel passages from Ford’s 


and Dekker’s independent works which will | 


afford a means of testing the validity of my 
conclusions. This assignment is confirmed 
by certain easily recognizable features of 
Ford’s vocabulary of which I need say 
nothing here, since I have already discussed 
them in my articles on ‘The Queen ’* and 
‘The Spanish Gipsy’+ republished in 
‘Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama.’ 
Act I. 
Scene i. 
All verse (Frank Thorney, Winnifred, 
Sir Arthur Clarington). By Ford. 
Parallel passages :-— . 


(1) (Frank) . . . Whenever 

The wanton heat of youth, by subtle baits 

Of beauty, or what woman’s art can 
practise 

Draw me from only loving thee, let Heaven 

Inflict upon my life some fearful ruin! 


‘The Spanish Gipsy,’ II. ii. :— 


If ever I embrace another choice, 


Until I know you elsewhere match’d, may 
! 


a 
The chiet of my desires find scorn and ruin! 
‘The Lady’s Trial,’ I. i. :— 

A fair wife . . . never tempted 
By trial of extremes; to youth and beauty 
Baits for dishonour and a perish’d fame. 


(2) (Sir A. Clarington). 

. . . if the nimble devil 
That wantoned in your blood rebelled 

against 
All rules of honest duty ; 
‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore,’ II. ii. :— 
The devil in my blood . . . 
Caus’d me to counsel him to undertake 
A voyage to Ligorne. 
Ibid., II. ii. :— 
You are past all rules of sense. 
(3) (Sir A. Clarington) 
. . . now we share 
Free scope enough, without control or fear, 
fo interchange our pleasures; we will 
surfeit 

In our embraces, wench. 
‘Tis Pity,’ Il. iii. :— 
Thy wanton aunt in her lascivious riots 
Lives now secure 


**N, & QY’ 12 S. vii. [1920] 462, 483. 
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Now would I see with what an impudence 
She gives scope to her loose adultery. 


(4) (Winnifred) 
; - . . *tis not gently done 
To open a cured wound. 
“The Broken Heart,’ III. ii.:— 
Deal not ungently with a desperate wound. 
(5) (Winnifred) 
: May I be cursed 
kven in my prayers, when I vouchsafe 
To see or hear you! 
‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ J. iii. :— 
May I fall 
Lower than shame, when I neglect all 
service 
That may confirm this favour! 
(6) (Winnifred) 
. . . if you but endeavour 
By any unchaste word to tempt my con- 
stancy ; , : 
You strive as much as in you lies to ruin 
A temple hallowed to the purity 
Of holy marriage. 
‘The Broken Heart,’ IV. ii. :— 
I, who was made a monarch 
Of what a heart could wish for, a chaste 
wife, 
Endeavour’d what in me lay to pull down 
That temple built for adoration only 
And level’t in the dust of causeless scandal. 


(7) (Sir A. Clarington) 

Get you to your nunnery; 
There freeze in your cold cloister. 
‘The Fancies Chaste and Noble,’ IV. 

li. :— 

Where lives the creature 
Your pity stoops to pin upon your servant? 
Not in a nunnery for a year’s probation. 
Fie on such coldness! 


Scene it. 

Prose and verse (Old Thorney, Carter, 
Frank, Susan). By Ford and Dekker; the 
scene is substantially Ford’s but there are 
traces of Dekker in the prose part. 

Forp. 

(1) (Carter) 

The fly may buzz about the candle, he shall 
but singe his wings when all’s done. 

‘The Fancies,’ II. ii. :— 

And play the wanton, like a fly that dallies 

About a candle’s flame, then scorch hig 

wings. 

(2) (Somerton) 


Perhaps thou think’st it is thy portion 

I level at; wert thou as poor in fortunes 
As thou art rich in goodness, I would rather 
Be suitor for the dower of thy virtues 
Than twice thy father’s whole estate. 
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‘The Fancies,’ I. iii. :— 
have shap’d thy virtues 
Even from thy childish years, into a dowry 
Of richer estimation than thy portion 
Doubled a hundred times can equal. 
‘The Lady’s Trial,’ I. i.:— 
Whose virtues are her only dower. 
(3) (Somerton) 
And when I fail, 
me! 
‘The Fancies,’ IV. ii.: 
when y trespass 


in aught but duty and ge cg of service 
May hopes of joys forsake me 


DEKKER. 


may all my joys forsake 


(1) (Carter) 

1 laugh to myself, Master Thorney, to see 
how earnestly he beats the bush, while the 
bird is flown into another’s bosom. 

‘ Northward Hoe,’ II. i. :— 


i could get one of mine aunts to beat the 
bush for me, and she might get the bird. 


‘The Seven Deadly Sins of London’ 
(Camb. 7 Press reprint p. 48) :— 
e bush is beaten for them at home 
while Pion oake th the bird abroad. 
Forp. 
(4) (Old Thorney) 


I need not tell you 
With what a labyrinth of dangers daily 
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| printed by me at 11 S. i. 190. 


The best part of my whole estate’s encum- 


bered; 
Nor have I any clue to wind it out 
But what occasion proffers me. 


‘The Fancies,’ III. i. :— 


My thoughts have wandered in a labyrinth, | 


But if the 
not 
I shall tread out the toil of these 
paths 
In spite of politic reaches. 
(5) (Frank) 
O, my cleft heart! 
‘Love’s Sacrifice,’ IV. 
O my cleft soul! 


(6) (Frank) 


i.:— 


No man can hide his shame from Heaven 


that views him; 


clue I have laid hold on fail | 


dark | 


In vain he flies whose destiny pursues him, 


‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ III. ii. :— 
in vain we strive to cross 
The destiny that guides us. 


‘Perkin Warbeck,’ V. 
being driven 


tae 


By fate, it were in 
Heaven. 
H. Ducparte SYKEs. 
Enfield. 


(To be concluded.) 


vain to strive with | 


{ 


LONDON TAVERNS IN THE 
CENTURY. 


[THE appended list of London taverns of 

1663-4 will be found valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison with the list of 1636 
It is tran- 
scribed from a contemporary document pre- 
served in the Records Office at Guildhall 
(Mise. Papers, Alchin’s Collection, 451 H.), 
and is of considerable interest as an 
apparently complete list of the City hostel- 
ries immediately before the Plague and Fire. 


An Accompt of Tauernes in the seueral! 
Wards taken in March, 1663.— 
Aldersgate. 
Queenes Armes in St. Martin’s. 
ffountayne at Aldersgate. 
Sun in Aldersgate streete. 
Halfe Moone in Aldersgate street. 
Wheate Sheafe in Aldersgate streete. 
Algate. 
Myter neare Algate. 
Sun neare Algate. 
Angell in ffenchurchstreet [sic]. 
Shipp in ffenchurchstreet. 
Billingsgate. 
Globe in Little Eastcheap. 
Maiden Head in Pudding lane. 
3 Tuns on St. Mary hill. 
Salutacon neare Billingsgate. 
Mermaid on Billingsgate. 
Bishopsgate. 
Shipp in Gracechurchstreet (infra). 
Redd Lyon in Gracechurchstreet (infra). 
Great James in Bishopsgatestreet (infra). 
Queens Head in Bishopsgatestreet (infra). 
White Hart neare Bethlemgate (eztra). 
Mouth neare Bishopsgate (extra). 
Kings Head neare Spittlegate (extra). 


Breadstreet. 


Crowne in Breadstreet. 

Mermaid in Breadstreet. 

White Horse lower end of ffridaystreet. 

Bell in Distaffe lane. 
Broadstreet. 

Exchange near ye Stocks. 

Shipp in Thrednedlestreet. 

Dolphin in Bartholomew lane. 

Antwerp in Thrednedlestreet. 

Sun in Thrednedlestreet. 

Kings Head in Sweetings Alley. 

Kings Armes in Thrednedlestreet. 

Bell in Winchester street corner. 
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Bridge. 
Sun in Newfishstreet. 
3 Tuns in Gracechurchstreet. 
Hoope in Thamstreet [sic]. 
Kings Head in Newfishstreet. 
Peacocke in St. Michaels lane. 
Swan in Newftishstreet. 


Candlewicke. 
Bell in St. Nicholas lane. 
Bores Head in Great Eastcheap. 
Castlebaynard. 
Mermaid lower end of St. Bennetts hill. 
Swan on Adlin [Addle] hill. | 
Myter at London house neare St. Pauls. 
fleathers west end of St. Pauls. 
3 Tunns near St. Austins gate. 
Paul Head in St. Pauls Chayne. 
Castle in St. Pauls chaine. 
Dogg in Little Knightrider street. 
flornes & Myter in Carter lane. 
Kings Head neare Oldfishstreet. 
Mermaid in Paternoster row. 


| 


Cheap. 
Man in ye Moone neare Bow line. 
Bull head in Cheapside. 
ffeathers in Cheapside. 
Kings Armes in Cateatenstreet. 
“rowne in Cateatonstreet. 
3 Tuns at Guildhall gate. 
Myter in Cheapside. 
Rose in ye Poultrey. 
3 Cranes in y® Poultrey. 


Colemanstreet. 
Sun in Moregate. 
Starr in Colemanstreet. 
Nag’s Head in Cateatenstreet. 
Cordweyner. 
Mermaid in Bow lane. 
Shipp in Budge row. 
Bee Hive in St. Thomas Appostles. 
Cornhill. 
Castle in Cornhill. 
Kings Head in ffinch lane. 


Mermaid in Cornhill. | (i 


Dolphin in Cornhill. 
ffleece in Cornhill. 
White Beare in Cornhill. 


Cripplegate. 
Myter in Great Woodstreet (infra). 
Sun neare Cripplegate (infra). 
flying horse in Maiden lane (infra). | 
St. John Baptists Head in Lad lane | 
(infra), | 
Halfe Moone in Milkstreet (infra). 
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Redd Crosse in Redcrossestreet (extra). 
Castle at Cripplegate (extra). 

Dowgate. 
Kings Head in Thamstreet neare Great 


Alhallows Church. 


ffaringdon Within. 
Mermaid in Cheapside. 
Naggs Head in Cheapside. 
Starr in Cheapside. 
Green Dragon in ye Old Change. 
Castle in Paternoster row. 
Starr at St. Nicholas Shambles. 
Bull Head in y® Shambles. 
Queens Armes in y® Shambles. 
3 Tuns in Newgate Markett. 
Rose in Newgate markett. 
Bell in Newgate markett. 
Dogg in Ludgate street. 
St. Johns Head in Ludgatestreet. 
Grey Hound in Blackfriars. 
ffaringdon Without. 
Bores Head at Smithfeild barrs. 
Goate in Smithfeild. 
ffeathers in Smithfeild. 
Antilope in Smithfeild. 
Queens Head in Smithfeild. 
White Hart in Smithfeild. 
Crowne in Smithfeild. 
Castle vpon Snow hill. 
ffountaine vpon Snow hill. 
3 Cranes in ye Old Baley. 
Kings Head in Fleet lane. 
3 Tuns at Holborn bridge. 
Queens Head at Holborn Conduit. 
Salutacon in Holborne. 
Kings Head in Holborn. 
Crosse Keys in Holborn. 
Crowne in Holborne. 
Globe in Holborne. 
Horne in Shoo lane. 
Rose in Castle yard. 
Golden Lyon in ffewter lane. 
White Crosse in ffewter lane. 
Devill Taverne in ffleetestreet. 
The Lyon; Kings Head; & Horne 
bidem). 
The George in White ffryers. 
The Globe [Fleet Street]. 
The Castle [? Shoe Lane]. 
The Rose [? Chancery Lane}. 
The Dragon [? Snow Hill]. 
The Ship in the Old Bailey. 
The Greyhound [? West Smithfield]. 
The Beare [? West Smithfield]. 
The Sun [? Chick Lane]. 
The Mitre [? Fleet Street]. 
(One sign omitted.) 
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Langborne. | first column gives the amount received by 
| the issue of licences in each locality, indicat- 
ing 2s. 10d. as the charge for every such 
licence. The names of the proprietors of 
| the coffee houses are recorded but not their 


Cardinalls Capp in Lumbardstreet. 
Popes Head in Lumbardstreet. 
White Horse in Lumbardstreet. 
Royal Oake in Lumbardstreet. 
Kings Head in St. Clements lane. 
ffountaine in ffenchurchstreet. 
Myter in ffenchurchstreet. 
Mermaid in ffenchurchstreet. 

Starr in ffenchurchstreet. 


Limestreet. 
Naggs Head in Leadenhallstreet. 
Kings Head in Leadenhallstreet. 
Hoop in Leadenhallstreet. 
Swan within Leadenhall. 
Portsoken. 
Pye neare Algate. 
Castle neare Whitechapell barrs. 
ffountaine in y® Minories. 
Blew Anchor in ye Minories. 
Angell neare Tower hill. 


Queenhith. 
Queen’s Head upon y¢ Hith. 
Green Dragon on Lambeth hill. 
Swan in Oldfishstreet. 
Shipp on Oldfishstreet hill. 
ffeathers in Old ffishstreet. 

Tower. 

Rose in Tower street. 
Dolphin in Tower street. 
Salutacon in Towerstreet. 
Myter in Towerstreet. 
Starr in Towerstreet. 
Queens Head in Thamstreet. 
Naggs Head in Thamstreet. 
3 Cranes in Thamstreet. 
Vine in Thamstreet. 
Crowne in Water lane. 
Horse Shooe in Hartstreet. 


Vintry. 
3 Cranes in Thamstreet. 


3 Tunns in Thamstreet. 
Grey Hound on Garlick hill. 


Walbrooke. 
Swan neare Dowgate. 
Kings Head at Walbrooke corner. 


The subjoined table is compiled from 
other papers in the same bundle as follows: 
Number of Victuallers licensed, c. 1646 (No. 
6); ‘‘ The Number of Victualers Anno 1656”’ 
(No. 10); Order of Sessions as to the num- 
ber of Alehouses, 1657 (No. 10); and ‘‘ An 
accompt of Coffee Houses in the severall 
wards taken in May, 1663’’ (No. 12). The 











signs. 

D D2 ne 
ay Ze 28 a 
2 o-8 56 2? 
as = as a3 
GS 259 @e. So 
Ward or Precinct. 4:5 a6 =8 om 
(Original spelling.) c. 1646. 1656. 1657. 1663 
Aldersgate —......... 38... 60 50 2 
| Algate _....... evesevess 11... 16 15 1 
| Andr. Holborne ... 40 ... 58 40 _ 
| Bart. the Greate ... 17 ... 24 20 = 
| Bassieshaw _......... 9 ... 10 8 2 
Billingsgate ......... 21... 39 ... 30 -- 
| Bishopsgate _ ......... 62... 100... 80 2 
| Breadstreet......... Bi asa > 20 8 2 
| Bridge Within ..... § ... 15 13 Z 
| Broadstreet......... 7 a 20 14 
| Candlewicke ......... 9 ... 10 8 1 
| Castlebaynard ... 31 ... 60 40 _ 
REINO: © ecseceesSaevexs 4... 2 .. I . 6 
| Colemanstreete ... 12 ... 18 ... 15. 6 
Cordweyner _......... 12... 14 2. 1 
COrMenh | ccccesss6c. Bice, SOR Scee a ra 6 
| Cripplegate* —...... C5: ... “3B... SO 3 
DOWEBEO  cecsscosersese 338... 48 .. 35 1 
| Farringdon Infra. 42 ... 34 ... 30 11 
| Farringdon Eztra t 88 ... 182 ... 100 . 8 
| Langborne 15 a... D 5 
| Lymestreete 7 20 10 _ 
| Portsoken 51 71 60 2 
| Queenhith 18 81 40 _ 
Sepulchres 80 ... 108 ... 80 _ 
| Towerstreet......... 37... 60... 50 — 
PVTRUTOY | Aeuvisigseseccs HS 4. OT ave DO 2 
| Walbrooke _......... Oo ce HO <0 Be 2 
803 1153 924 82 


| 


Wittram McMorray. 


| ASHINGTON FAMILY.—This is. an 
Extract from Marriage Licences issued 


| 


| 


by the 


Vicar-General of the Archbishop 


of Canterbury, 1 July, 1694, to end of 1815; 
at present unprinted. 


1724. 


| mond. 


1770. 
1777. 


Nov. 21. Washington et Ham- 


Aug. 17. Washington & Turner. 
March 24. Washington & Baker. 
Herpert SOuTHAM. 





* In 1646 there were 57 victuallers in Cripple- 
gate Ward Without, and 38 in the Ward 
Within; the number of 56 in 1656 presumably 
relates to one “ Side ” only. 

+ Farringdon Without is represented as 


“ Brides, 


Dunstans, and Martin Ludgate,” in 


1646 and 1657, and as “,Dunstan ” alone in 


1656. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


{{HARCOAL-BURNING.—I should be very 


glad if any reader could tell me where 
I can find information on the subject of 
charcoal-burning, from .a historical point of 
view, and whether it has entirely died out 
as an industry in British forests. 
L. E. BrcKERSTAFFE. 


(ONCERT PARTY, 1849.—Can any par- 
ticulars of a biographical nature be 
given of the following party who gave the 
first concert of the Lancaster Athenaeum on 
Wednesday, Jan. 31, 1849 :— 

Vocalists: Miss A. Romer, Miss Whitnall, 
Mr. C. Romer, Mr. John Parry. 

Conductor: Mr. Wall? 

At this entertainment a ‘‘ New Work 
‘Our Native Land’ in three short volumes 
{from Julius Cesar to Queen Anne!], writ- 
ten by J. Roe and arranged by John Parry,”’ 
was rendered by the latter. Is anything 
known of the author Roe? 

T. Cann Hucues. 

Oakrigg, Lancaster. 

OLERIDGE QUERIES.—I am trying to 

discover if the following works and 
letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge exist 
otherwise than in manuscript: 

1. Letters of 1825-1826 to the Reverend 
Kdward Coleridge. (Two of this period 
appear in Coleridge’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by 
E. H. Coleridge, 1895.) 

2. ‘Romance, A Tale of the Dark Age’ 
(Poem, 1828). 

3. Portion of proposed article upon 
Queen Charlotte (1818 or 1819). 

4. Letters to John Thelwall, i.e., those 
not published in 8.T.C. ‘ Letters,’ 1895. 

Any information your readers may fur- 
nish will be greatly appreciated. 

Warren E. Gress. 


ARRY: EVANS.—The régistre de Catho- 
licité of Bernieulles, Boulonnais, records 
the marriage on Feb. 18, 1773, of Louis 


Henri de Crandal (de Crendalle, Seigneur | 


de Chambreuille), lieutenant of grenadiers 
of the régiment d’artois, ‘‘ avec dlle Eliza- 
beth Parry, fille de feu Messire Henry 
Parry, écuyer d’Haversfordt ouest, dans la 
principauté de Galles, et de dame Dahiah 


Evens,” the Comte de Moyencourt (de | 


Vauthier) representing at the ceremony 


““dame Elizabeth Marie Michel Evens, | 


comtesse de Stafford, pairesse d’ Angleterre, 
veuve de trés noble et trés illustre Jean 
Paul Stafford, comte et pair d’Angleterre.’’ 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage (1846), p. 279, 
has: ‘‘ John Paul Stafford-Howard, fourth 
Kar! of Stafford, who m. Elizabeth, daughter 
of —— Ewen, Esq., of the county of 
Somerset, but having no issue the Earldom 
of Stafford, at his lordship’s decease, in 
1762, became extinct.”’ 
Further particulars of Parry and Evans 
or Ewen will be welcomed. 
R. Brncuam AbDaAMs. 
NORFOLK RATE-BOOKS. — Can = any 
reader tell me where the old rate-books 
of parishes in Norfolk are likely to be found ? 
C. M. 8. Turuston. 


ARRIAGE OF GEORGE EVELYN.— 
At cxlix. 424 I wrote asking for in- 
formation as to the marriage licence or 
the register of the marriage of George 
Evelyn, and thanking Mr. Lampert for his 
interesting notes in answer to my previous 
query. After some lapse of time I have not 
received any further answers in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
I therefore repeat my query in hopes that 
it may meet the eye of some of your readers 
who might assist me. 

I want the surname of Ann, the second 
wife of George Evelyn, of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields and Godstone and Rooksnest, Surrey. 
She was the only child and daughter of the 
Hon. Robert Paston and his second wife 
Ann Harbord (daughter of Col. Philip Har- 
bord of Stanninghall, Norfolk). She mar- 
ried George Evelyn, and died without issue 
from him in 1716, and is buried at God- 
stone—only entry as ‘‘ Mrs. Evelyn.’’ 

All this is abundantly proved by the will 
of her mother, Mrs. Ann Paston. But 
what the will does not reveal is the name of 
Ann Paston’s first husband, she being a 


| widow at the time of her marriage to George 


Evelyn. This first marriage was against the 
wishes of the mother and probably clandes- 
tine. The father, Robert Paston, died in 
1704. 

At a date when clandestine marriages— 
Fleet and others—were common it is almost 
impossible to trace the register or other note 
of Ann Paston’s first marriage; but her 

| second to George Evelyn, a person of con- 
siderable position, being M.P. for Bletch- 
lingsley, Surrey, from 1708, to his death in 
1724, should be to be found. George Evelyn 
| married first Rebecca Rollinson in 1701 
| (London Marriage Licences), who died 1703 
(administration by her husband | George 
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Evelyn 14 May, 1703). He married secondly 
Ann, daughter of Robert Paston and Ann 
Harborn (see will of Mrs. Ann Paston) ; 
he married thirdly Mary Garth (who mar- 
ried as her second husband Charles Booth) 
and by her had three daughters, his only 
issue. 

I should be very grateful to any reader 
who tells me where | might hope to find the 
register of the marriage.. 

C. M. 8. Turuston. 

\HRISTOPHER HARCOURT, LIVING 

1478.—I seek information as to Christo- 


pher Harcourt, who married Joan, daughter | 


and co-heiress of Sir Miles Stapylton of 
Ingham, Norfolk. 
as ‘‘ late of Longcombe, co. Oxford.”’ 
did he marry ? 
death ? and where did he live? His widow 
subsequently re-married an ancestor of mine, 
Sir John Hudleston, of Sudeley, Glos., and 
I should be glad to have the date of this 
marriage also. 


When 


('. Roy Hupieston. 
19, Canynge Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


(APT. JAMES COOK: HIS SEA-CHEST. | 
Are there any readers who could give | 


information about any friendship or con- 
nection existing between Capt. James Cook 
and Major-General Bilcliffe, of 
Lincolnshire (who was in the East India 
Company’s Military Service), and about 
Capt. Cook’s sea-chest, which he gave to the 
General. 
ENQUIRER. 
HERIDAN AND HIS TAILOR.—Could 
any reader give me in full the reply 
that Sheridan gave to his tailor named 
Berry—or Bury—in which he played on his 
name introducing Elderberry, Strawberry, 


Billberry, etc., when returning his bill to | 


him. 
F, A. Janson. 

RINCE  LOUIS-LUCIEN  BONA- 

PARTE’S LIBRARY.—About 1896 a gen- 
eral appeal was made for funds towards the 
acquisition of the splendid library formed 
by the brilliant scholar and multi-linguist 
Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. The pro- 
ject had in view the purchase if possible of 
the entire library, otherwise of so much as 
the money might allow. The Chairman of 
the Bonaparte Library Committee was 


Bishop G. F. Browne, and Lord Aldenham 
Was treasurer. 

Owing to lack of sufficient support the 
Committee was wound up and donations 
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In 1478 the is described | 


What was the year of his | 


Usselley, | 
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returned to contributors. It had been 
originally intended to secure the library as 
an addendum to the Guildhall Library. 

What finally became of it? Was it ever 
disposed of and removed anywhere en bloc? 
Or was it dispersed? Entire or scattered, 
where is it now ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 

SKATES.—Was skating on ice introduced 
here from Holland? It appears to have 
| been first seen in Stuart times. Pepys, in 
| his diary, under date Dec. 15, 1661, wrote: 

To the Duke [of York] and followed him 
into St. James’s Park, where, though the ice 
was broken, he would go slide upon his skates, 
which I did not like, but he slides very well. 

From a passage in Swift’s ‘ Journal to 
Stella,’ it would seem that half a century 
afterwards the art of skating was still com- 
paratively unknown. In January, 1711, he 
wrote : 

Delicate walking weather, and the Canal 
| and Rosamond’s Pond full of the rabble, 
| sliding, and with skates if you know what 
| that is. 

Were the earliest skates imported, and 
of what materials were they made? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 





101, Piccadilly. 
ICHOLAS HALPEN was admitted to 
Westminster School in July, 1740, aged 
12. Particulars of his parentage and career 
are desired. 


G. F. R. B. 


EWTON HANSON was admitted to West- 
minster School in April, 1812, but no 
| information about his parentage is given. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. and Q.’ iden- 
| tify him ? 
G. F. R. B. 
(AMPOMANES : KAVANAGH: WOOD- 
SON.—An old memo. written in 1792 by 
my great-grandfather Samuel Shepard, 
refers to the marriage of Dolores Campo- 
manes to James Kavanagh, while the latter 
was exiled in Spain. The marriage must 
lhave occurred about the year 1650. Can 
anyone tell me the history of these two 
families, Campomanes and Kavanagh? 
|The same memo. speaks of the marriage of 
| James Kavanagh’s son Michael to Berthe 
| Dumas, dau. of René Dumas of Paris and 
| his wife Gertrude Strauss of Vienna. I am 
| greatly interested in these families as well 
| and would appreciate any information con- 
| cerning them. 
| A Dr. John Woodson came to Virginia 
| in 1619, said to be from Dorsetshire, accom- 
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panied by his wife Sarah: is there a family | 
of this name extant in England, and is any- 
thing known of this Dr. John? 
All of the above persons are my ancestors. 
WILLIAM SHEPARD. 
Massinacac, Guinea Mills, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


en WILLIAM AUBREY ESQ, of | 
Brecon, Wales.—He and the eleventh | 


Earl of Clanricarde were in 1776 two of the 
parties to a deed relating to property in the 
Isle of Wight. What is known of his family 
and biography and his association with the 
island ? 
R. BryegHam ADAMs. 
pMBLEMS OF SAINTS (see ante, pp. 
260, 302).—In a recently erected window 
St. Wilfrid is shewn with a basket of eggs. 
What is the reference ? 
Water E. GawTHore. 


LAKE ON MILTON.—What were the 

exact words used by Blake in his state- 

ment to the effect that Milton’s God and 

angels were rather feeble sort of beings, 

whereas his demons were superior persons ? 
R. J. WiInKInson. 


AGAZINE ARTICLE WANTED.—Can any 
reader oblige me with the date and name 
ef the magazine (published about 1833 or | 
earlier) in which a prose piece appeared the 
title of which was ‘ The Last Supper with His 
seal Disciples.’ It began with the words, 
“ Behold that Countenance,”’ etc. 
Atrrep C. Lewin. 
i WANTED.—1. Who wrote these 
lines :— 
And when the One Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 
He writes not that you lost or won, 
But how you played the game. 
Haxsy. 
2. Year after year, in giving examples of 
poetry to classes of Japanese students, I have 
included the following lines: — 


He heard borne on the wind, the articulate 
voice 
Of God; and angels to his sight appeared 
Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise; 
Or through the groves gliding like morning 
ist 


mis 

Enkindled by the sun. He sate and talked 

With winged messengers who daily brought . 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 

Tidings of joy and love. 

I have these lines by heart, and—assisted by 
friends—have ransacked Milton’s epics in vain 
to trace them. 

R. J. Witkrxson. 


(2. Wordsworth: ‘The Excursion,’ Bk. iv. 
“Despondency Corrected,’ 1]. 634-641.] | 
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WILLIAMSCOTE AND WILCOTES 
(cli. 350, 424). 


witcorr (5) spelled Williamscote or 

Willscott, is a hamlet and chapelry 
in the parish of Cropedy, three miles N.E. 
of Banbury, the seat of William de Wil- 
liamscote, who married circa 1220 Sibel de 
Saucy and through this marriage became 
possessed of the manors of Kiddington and 
Asterly about three miles south of Tew Park. 
Warton is unable to come to any definite 
conclusion as to whether these Williams- 
cotes of Cropedy are of the same family as 
the Wilcotes of Great Tew. Is it not possi- 
ble that Mr. KE. St. Jon Brooks draws a 
wrong inference when he says that Williams- 
cote took the name from the manor of that 
name in Oxfordshire, and Wilcotes from 
Wilcott (1) in Gloucestershire? There is 
not the least doubt they are all of the same 
family, and that Thomas, circa 1373, the 
last Williamscote of Williamscote, is the 
father of Sir William Wilcotes of North- 
leigh and of John, Lord of the manor of 
Great Tew, having become possessed of Tew 
Magna, through his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Edward Hall of 
Swerford (Visitations of Warwickshire), who 
married a descendant of the Préaux, the 
ancient lords of Tew Magna. 

The Tew Wilcotes were connected with 
Pillerton Hersey and Pillerton Priors about 
nine miles from Cropedy. 

We now come to evidence which should 
settle the question. Carter states that at 
some uncertain date between 1404 and 1424 
John Wilcotes, the lord of Tew, was engaged 
in a Chancery suit concerning lands in Mol- 
lington. Where is Mollington? It is on 
the borders of Oxfordshire and Warwick- 
shire, 45 miles N.W. of Banbury, a 
chapelry in the parish of Cropedy, Union 
of Banbury and hundred of Bloxham. In 
1201 Ingram de Préaux had leave to change 
land in Bloxham, Co. Oxon (Pipe Rolls). 
In 1222 Ingram de Préaux and Sybil his 
wife demanded, against Thomas Bassett, a 


| 3 part of a carucate in Colyton, Devon, 
‘as Sybil’s dower and gift of Walter de 


Dunstanville formerly her husband. The 
Dunstanvilles were descended in an illegiti- 
mate line from Henry I. Eyton, in his 
‘History of Shropshire,’ gives a lengthy 
account of this family. About the year 
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1130, in the reign of Henry I., according 
to Warton in his ‘ History of Kiddington,’ 
1783, 


The Norman family of de Saucey seem to | 


have become proprietors of the Manors ot 
Kiddington and Asterley; they were a family 
of high rank and distinction and had con- 
siderable lands in Bucks, Notts, Yorks, Derby, 
Hereford, and Northants, particularly in the 


latter county. William de Saucey appears to | 
Oxfordshire. | 


have been Royal Forester of 
The King had anciently a Forester over every 
county, usually a person of high rank. 

His descendant, Sir William Wilcotes of 
Northleigh, and of Wilcott (1) held a 
similar position. Roger Fitz Rainfred circa 
1170 was Steward to Henry II. Was he not 
identical with Roger de Préaux who held 
the same office of Steward to Henry about 
the same time? His son, Gilbert Fitz Rain- 
fred, or Gilbert Fitz Rodger was appointed 
Forester of all the forests in Lancashire in 
the time of King John. In 1539 Sir John 
Rainsford was appointed Keeper 
Great Park, Clacton, and in 2 and 3 
Henry VIII. his 
appointed Bailiff and Constable of Had- 
leigh Castle, Essex, which became the 
property of Catherine Parr, Queen of Eng- 
land. He was also Bailiff of the Soke of 
St. Paul’s. Edmund Rainford, formerly 
Prior of Eynsham, in 1540 was under- 
keeper of Elmley Castle Park, and in the 
same year, on Feb. 4, William Rainsford, 
his presumed brother, was appointed Bailiff 
of the manor or lordship of Brayles, Co. 
Warwick, and Keeper of the Warren there, 
and about the same date John Wrenford 
or Rainsford, Lord of Longdon, held the 
position of Bailiff of the lands belonging to 
Westminster Abbey in Longdon. In 1603 
Will and Myles Raynsford 
pointed Bailifis of Cobham Hall, Kent, 
and Keepers of the Park. Roger de 
ivri (?Evreux)—some authorities suggest he 
is identical with Roger de Busli and Roger 
d’Albini, all members of the Rainfred 
family—with Robert d’Oily, described as 


sworn friends and brothers, held lands in | 


Fencot, near Bicester and Sandford, Oxon. 
(Edward Rainsford, the last Lord of Great 
Tew, held lands in Sandford circa 1620.) 
In 1079 Roger d’Ivri held Kiddington and 
was founder of the Benedictine Abbey near 
the castle of Ivri, Normandy. At the Cathe- 


dral Church of St. Mary Evreux, John de 
Pratellis (Préaux) and Roger, described as 
brothers, are referred to in 1190. 
dar of Documents in France.’) 


(‘ Calen- 
His wife 
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| Adeline was the eldest daughter of Hugh de 


Grentmesnil, who with the noble family of 

| Giroil founded the Abbey of St. Ebrulf 
about 1130. She died at Fencot; her corpse 
was conveyed to Normandy and buried in 
the Abbey of St. Ebrulf. As we have al- 
| ready mentioned it was William Wilcotes 
who “‘ had leave to purchase from the Abbey 
of St. Ebrulf in Normandy the manor of 
Willecote in Gloucestershire 20th Richard 
II. (1397).’’ Roger de Busli was seigneur 
of Busli, Normandy, which he sold to Rain- 
fred Abbot of Rouen in 1065. He, with 
Roger de Poitou and Nigel d’ Albini held 
great possessions in England, particularly 
in the North. He founded Blythe Abbey 
1088. The head of his barony were the 
honours of Tickill and Bingham in Notts, 
His kinsman Walter de Coutances, or Fitz 
Rainfred, brother of Roger Fitz Rainfred 
held in 1174 by Henry II. the chapelry of 
Blythe. He is also mentioned in connection 
| with Checkenden and Eynsham, Co. Oxon. 
| Later he was Bishop of Lincoln and Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. It was Roger de Busli 
who granted the manor of Clifford Chambers 
| to the Abbot and Convent of Gloucester. 
| He was the chief tenant of Roger de Poitou 
and held 398 manors in England. Their 
ancient arms were, Argent 2 bars sable, 
similar to the Rainfreds (or de Lancasters). 
He is said to have married Matilda, dau. 
of Matilda wife of the Conqueror, by a 
| former husand. 


: . ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be concluded.) 


| KPWARD IV. AND LADY ELIZABETH 
BUTLER (cli. 369, 408).—Shakespeare 
_does not make Buckingham say, as was 
stated at the first reference, that Edward 
IV. was contracted to Lady Elizabeth But- 
ler. Just look at ‘K. Richard III.,’ III. 
vii. 4—5, 
Gloucester. 
Touch’d you the 
children? 
Buckingham. 

I did; with his contract with Lady Lucy, 
and 177—179 of the same scene, 
Buckingham. 

You say that Edward is your brother’s son: 


So say we too, but not by Edward’s wife; 
For first he was contract to Lady Lucy— 


Shakespeare’s ultimate source appears to 


bastardy of Edward's 


| 
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have been ‘ The Historie of Kyng Richarde | history, a courtesan of obscure birth is made 
the thirde,’ attributed to Sir Thomas More | to take the place of an earl’s daughter .. . 


and extant both in Latin and English. 
account given in this was followed by Hall 
and Holinshed, to whom Shakespeare was so 
largely indebted. See pp. 64 and 70 of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The | and such is the version of the story that has 


been current nearly ever since. It was only 


j after the lapse of a century and a quarter 


that Sir George Buck discovered the true tenor 
of the parliamentary petition in the MS. his- 


above ‘ Historie of K. Richard’ in J. R. | tory of Croyland; and again, after another 


Lumby’s, edition : 

For he [i.e., Dr. Shaw in his sermon at 
Paul’s Cross] declared then that King Edward 
was neuer lawfully maried vnto the quene, but 
was before God husband vnto dame Elizabeth 
Lucye, and so his children bastardes. 

For [in the report of Buckingham’s speech 
at the Guildhall] as the worshipful man 
{Dr. Shaw] groundiy made open vnto you, the 
children of King Edward the fourth 
neuer lawfully begotten, forasmuch as_ the 
King (liuing his very wife dame Elizabeth 


like period had passed away, the truth received 


i} ample confirmation by the discovery of the 


wer | 


Lucy) was neuer lawfully married vnto the | , 
' of Dame Lucy’s name for that of Lady Eli- 
| zabeth Butler’s was in order to make the 


Quene their mother. 


See also the extracts from Hall’s Chroni- 
cle on pp. xxviii. and xxxii. of W. Aldis 
Wright’s edition of ‘K. Richard III.’ in 


the Clarendon Press Series; and ‘ Shakes- | 


pere’s Holinshed,’ by W. G. Boswell-Stone, 


very Roll of Parliament on which the peti- 
tion was engrossed. 

Sir George Buck’s ‘ Hist. of the Life and 
Reign of Richard the third’ was published, 
after his death, in 1646. Whether More’s 
Life of Richard is original or merely a 
translation from Archbishop Morton’s Latin, 
Morton would appear in either case to be 
responsible for the statements of fact. It 
has been suggested that the first substitution 


story of a pre-contract more improbable. See 


| Sir James Ramsay’s ‘ Lancaster and York,’ 


p. 377. But in the passages of the play | 


with which we are now concerned Shakes- 
peare was far from the truth, having been 
deceived by his authorities. 


The alleged previous contract which 
Gloucester’s supporters used as an argument 
to invalidate the marriage of Edward IV. 
and Elizabeth Woodville was not with Dame 
Lucy but with Lady Elizabeth Butler. See 
the account of the informal parliament 
that met on June 25, 1483. Gairdner in 
his ‘ History of Richard III.,’ pp. 87-88, 
writes : 

A roll was brought in, declaring the title 
of Richard to the crown. was therein 
related how the marriage of Edward IV with 


Elizabeth Woodville had led to great mis- | 


government . . . how it had been made of 
great presumption ... how it had been made 
in secret . . . and how at the time it was 
contracted 
married and troth-plight to one Dame Eleanor 
— daughter of the old Earl of Shrews- 
jury. 


And on p. 92, 
When Henry VII became king, and married 


i 
} 


ii. 487, and note 5. Professor George B. 
Churchill of Amherst College has discussed 
the ‘‘ Richard saga’’ at length in his 
‘Richard the Third up to Shakespeare,’ 
being vol. x. of ‘ Palaestra,’ Berlin, 1900. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


| ((AROLUS (cli. 299, 338, 354, 390. See 
s.v. ‘Inscription at  Brookthorpe, 
Gloucestershire ’).—The labens on p. 390, 





“the said King Edward _ stood | 


the daughter of Edward IV and Elizabeth | 


Woodville, any allusion to the pre-contract 
was treated as_ disloyal. The petition to 
Richard to assume the crown was declared to 
be so scandalous that every copy of it was 


| book, leads off with the long a. 


ordered by Parliament to be destroyed, The | 


allegations contained in it were misrepre- 
sented; the pre-contract was said to have been 


tresses Thus, in Sir Thomas More’s 


col. 2, line 9 (the second of the three words 
thus spelt in successive lines) should, of 
course, read labans. In line 7, ‘‘ Carolus ”’ 
should have been placed under ‘‘ Regia’”’ as 
it begins the line which follows that which 
is printed in full. In the previous column, 
the first quotations from Ralph Bathurst’s 
verses ought to be with the references given 
later, in which he treats the a of Carolus 
as short. 

It is amusing to glance at ‘ Britan- 
nia Rediviva,’ the collection of verses in 
which Oxford welcomed Charles’s restora- 
tion, and to see the varying scansion of the 
King’s name. Carole appeals to those who 
wish to apostrophise him, while Carolum, 
Caroli, etc., are handier when other cases 
are required. The nominative suits with 
either quantity. The Vice-Chancellor (John 
Conant), whose lines are prefixed to the 
The Rector 
of Lincoln who follows plays for safety by 
calling the king ‘‘ Cesar.’? The President 
of Corpus and the Principal of Magdalen 


with Elizabeth Lucy, one of Edward’s mis- | Hall have Carolus, while the next contribu- 


tor (Dr. Michael Roberts) has Carlus and 
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Carolus; and the variety of quantity con- 
tinues. 

With regard to the chronogram in the 
1655 edition of Howell’s Letters, ‘‘ Sae- 
clorum’”’ is correct. The way by which the 
missing v (required to make up the full 
number 1927) is to be restored, is, not to 
read ‘‘ saeculorum,’’ by which the metre has 
been butchered in a later edition, but to 
insert que after Laus. This is in accord- 
ance with the laws of arithmetic and metre 
at the same time. Howell’s Letters have 
suffered terribly at the hands of printers 
and editors. 

Epwarp BEwnsty. 


LATIN QUOTATION: ‘‘QUIA MUL- 
4 TUM AMAVIT” AND THE VUL- 
GATE (cli. 388).—Amavit, not dilexit, is 
found in at least two Latin translations of 
the Bible as a rendering of jyyarnoce in St. 
Luke vii. 47. Sebastian Castellio (Cas- 
talio), whose Latin version of the Bible 
(Basel, 1551) was dedicated to Edward IV., 
has quoniam multum amavit; and Sebastian 
Schmidt (Strassburg, 1696) quia amavit mul- 
tum. R. C. Christie, ‘ Selected Essays,’ p. 
354, says of the former work, ‘‘ Castellion* 
was in no sense either a great man or a 
great scholar. His translations of the Bible 
into Latin and French show neither lin- 
guistic knowledge, critical ability, nor the 
gift of the literary expression.’’ Dr. Glover 
is not harder on the Revised Version of 
the New Testament. Castalio’s N.T. seems 
to have had some vogue in England. My 
own copy was published at London by Sam- 
uel Mearne, 1682. But it may be that 
‘“quia multum amavit’’ is to be found at 
an earlier date than 1551. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


“NIFE AS MARK OF ATTESTATION 

(cli. 405).—An original record of such 

an attestation was found in 1913 among the 
muniments of Totnes Priory, an account of 
which is given in ‘The History of Totnes 
Priory and Medieval Town’ reviewed in 
“N. and Q.’ Inhellus filius Aluuredi gave 
the church of St. Mary of Tottenes to dom. 
Tetbald; and transferred the same by means 
of the key of the monastery and the rope 
of the bell, and placed the gift with his 
own dagger upon the altar. The parchment, 


of which an illustration is given in Vol. 
ii., measures 214in. by 12in. but bears no 
* What is one to call the man? I have 
seen his name given in the vernacular as 
Castellion and as Chastillon. 
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sign of ever having had a seal attached. The 
preservation of a dagger or knife of such a 
very early date, considered to be a.p. 1088, 
must be exceedingly rare; the weight of 
such a seal alone making it very liable to 
be torn from the parchment. The custom 
of this attesting a deed must have soon given 
way to the use of a seal, and instances later 
than the days of the Conqueror must be very 
few. 
Hueu R. Warkiy. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


HE FIRST WEEPING WILLOW IN 
ENGLAND (eli. 404).—According to 
Collinson in ‘Hortus Collinsonianus,’ 
quoted by Elwes and Henry in ‘ Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ Vol. vii., p. 
1793, the Weeping Willow (Salix Baby- 
lonica) was introduced by Mr. Vernon, 
Turkey merchant at Aleppo, who planted it 
at his seat in Twickenham Park, where Col- 
linson saw it in 1748. 

Elwes and Henry add ‘‘ doubtless Pope’s 
tree was a cutting from Mr. Vernon’s wil- 
low.” GERALD LoDER. 

The fate of Pope’s willow was not, accord- 
ing to some writers, brought about as des- 
cribed at the above reference. Mr. John B. 
Firth ‘ Middlesex ’ (Little Guide Series), 
1906, informs us that after Pope’s death in 
1744, Sir William Stanhope bought the 
estate. Sir William’s son-in-law, after- 
wards Lord Mendip, succeeded to the 
property. He died in 1802. The famous 
weeping willow planted by Pope had died 
in the previous year. 

It may be stated here that it was Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague who sent the figs to 
Pope from Turkey. 

Howitt’s ‘Homes and Haunts of the Poets’ 
(p. 96) commences a description of Pope’s 
house at Twickenham and corroborates the 
above. ‘‘ His willow,’’ he says, ‘‘ has fallen 
into utter decay and the house was stripped 
of all mementos of him immediately after 
his death.”’ 

Was there more than one willow? This 
question 1s prompted by a statement made 
by Mr. Joseph Wilkinson in his ‘ Wors- 
borough: Its Historical Associations and 
Rural Attractions.’ Pope’s mother was born 
at Marrow House near Worsborough, and 
Mr. Wilkinson takes occasion to remark, in 
mentioning the Twickenham home of Pope, 
‘Tn the grounds on the margin of the 
Thames, stood two weeping willows, planted 
by Pope himself.’’ H. Askew. 
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“MIMOTHY BOBBIN ’’ (cli. 388, 428).— | 

“Tim Bobbin” is almost unknown 
in the South, but he still enjoyed a cultus | 
in Rochdale, when I was there some fiffeen 
years ago. Collier has distinct, though | 
certainly distant, affinities to both Burns | 
and Hogarth. 

Edwin Waugh, another celebrated Lanca- | 
shire poet, issued (n.d., but in the ’sixties) 
a pamphlet called ‘The Birth-place of Tim 
Bobbin ; in the parish of Flixton,’ and this | 
contains a very sympathetic account of a | 
quite unique personality. | 

Quaint and worthy though he be, Tim is | 
not highly valued by the booksellers, and | 
he may often be acquired at a few shillings, | 
a sum absurdly unjust to his merits. | 

The best edition I have seen is that issued | 
by John Heywood of Manchester in 1862. | 
This is entitled ‘The Complete Works of | 
Tim Bobbin,’ but is, in fact, not absolutely | 
complete, apparently through inadvertence, | 
although it contains many letters then 
printed for the first time. 

A delightful little edition ‘‘ printed for 
the Author ’’ appeared at Manchester. My 
copy is dated 1775, though I believe the first | 
issue was two years earlier. This book has | 
eleven crude, whimsical, altogether appro- | 
priate copper-plates by the author. These | 
‘coppers’ are well-reproduced in photo- 
gravure in the edition before mentioned. 
There is a poorly-printed and very careless 
issue, unillustrated, also by Heywood; this 
appeared in 1850. I have too in my posses- 
sion an edition, originally published in four- 
teen parts, by Cowdroy and Slack of Sal- 
ford. This is dated 1811, and it contains, 
besides the text of 1775, certain items by 
“Tim Bobbin the Second.’ The Sal- 
ford version is illustrated by twenty-eight 
plates (two to a part), almost as quaint, 
though not quite so crude, as the originals 
by the author. These are by J. Slack. 

“Tim Bobbin ’”’ has been a delight to me 
ever since I discovered him, years ago, in 
the window of a Cambridge marine stores, 
and it is a joy to introduce him and his work 
to those who know him not at all. His body 
is buried with his wife’s at Rochdale. 

Victor B. Nevusure. 


| 
| 





Steyning, Sussex. 


“WVITCH-HAMMER” (cli. 368).—This 

compound is also given as a gloss on | 
Malleus malificarum in ‘ The Occult Scien- | 
ces’ (‘Encyc. Metrop.’ Cab. ed.) by E. | 
Smedley and others, Lond., 1855, p. 168 n. | 
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In ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ (ch. xxxi.), 
King James says: 
By my sceptre and crown, the man stares as 


| if he took his native prince for a warlock! 
| us that are the very malieus malificarum, the 


contunding and contriturating hammer of all 
witches, sorcerers, magicians, and the iike. 
F. L. Rawson, ‘ Life Understood’ (1917), 
quoting a magazine article, prints (p. 459): 
Sprenger’s ‘ Witch Hammer’ was a kind of 
pocket-guide. 
C. Nretson STEWART. 


HE MAYFLOWER (cli. 151, 233, 356). 
—The log-book of the Mayflower is 
treasured here by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and never has been “ in the 
possession of the United States Government” 
(v. ante, p. 556); furthermore, its attempted 
model (described and depicted in Mariner’s 
Mirror, July 1926, xxii., pp. 260-263) is 
in Pilgrim Hall, not ‘‘ House.’ There fol- 
lows a statement as to a certain tide: was 


| not the whole matter put well enough by me 
in the Boston Transcript, Oct. 16, 1926, viz. : 


The following is in a recent (London) Notes 
and Queries [Quoting ante p. 151]. Apparently 
the Austrian tapestry factory is preparing to 
flood the American market with its wares, and 
has a laudable desire to get the details authen- 
tic. Scarcely one question out of the many, 
however, can be answered with certainty. 
What difficulty the designer of a “‘ model ” en- 
countered was referred to here on September 
18 last. The simplest question of them all, 
what ensign the Mayflower carried, has been 
a matter of heated controversy without de- 
finite result. 

RockINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


WATER LANES (cli. 244, 283, 320).—I 
have known two Water Lanes; one is 
that near Blackfriars Bridge, London, no 
longer ‘‘ water’’? in any visible sense (is 
it known why it was so called?). The other 
was (and, no doubt, is) watery enough, and 
as it differs from any yet mentioned, I 
will try and describe it. It is in Hamp- 
shire, in the valley of the West Rother, and 
in a land of deep lanes is remarkably so. 
You pass down suddenly at one end to what 
on a bright summer’s day almost looks like 
a cavern, and is delightfully cool and shady. 
The way runs between high, almost cliff- 
like, banks well grown over with trees and 
greenery, and is wet underfoot from one end 
to the other. There is, however, no depth 
of water, but ‘‘ puddly ” sand with a slight 
stream trickling through which seems to 
come from springs in one or both of the 
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banks. There is at the outset quite a flow 
of water from high up on the right-hand 
side with, if I remember right, a kind of 
natural basin below. After, I suppose, a 
few hundred yards (but I speak from mem- 
ories of many years ago) the banks come 
down and Water Lane ends with a brisk 
stream breaking across it from the right. 


The way, which can only comfortably be | 
traversed on horse-back, does not look as if | 
it could ever have been the bed of a regular | 


stream. 
ALOLUS. 


(GERMAN STATES (cli. 388).—According 


to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1926 | 


the following are the correct titles :— 


Anhalt—Freistaat Anhalt. 
Baden—Demokratischer Freistaat Baden 
Bavaria—Freistaat Bayern. 
Bremen—Freie Hansestadt Bremen. 
Brunswick—Freistaat Braunschweig. 


Hamburg—-Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg. | 


Hesse—Volksstaat Hessen. 
Lippe—Freistaat Lippe. 
Liibeck—Freie und Hanse Stadt Liibeck. 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin—Freistaat Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz—-Freistaat | Mecklen- | 


burg-Strelitz. 
Oldenburg—Freistaat Oldenburg. 
Prussia—Freistaat Preussen. 
Saxony—Freistaat Sachsen. 
Schaumburg-Lippe—Freistaat Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 
Thuringia—Bundstaat Thiringen. 
Waldeck—Freistaat Waldeck. 
Wiurtemberg—Volkestaat Wirttemberg. 


The Almanach de Gotha does not appear 
to give them. 
C. T. GreEGory. 


WIFE SALES (12S. ix. 47; cli. 285, 340, 


356, 393).—Last night I happened to | 


be reading through Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s 
‘History of Wilts,’ Dunworth Hundred, 
Parish of Donhead St. Mary, p. 32. There 
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She attended the same dancing classes 
| as the young Wards, and tells me there was 
| never any doubt, in those days, that Hora- 
| tia was Nelson’s daughter. 

What she cannot explain is why she was 
married in the name of Horatia Nelson 
Thompson. Why Thompson? Can any one 
clear up this point? 


L. A. VrIpiEr. 


Dr. Cock opens up a very interesting sub- 
ject which I trust may be further discussed. 
In the first case which he quotes the likeness 
was transmitted through a daughter to her 
son, and in the second to a man’s collateral 
descendant, a period of two centuries inter- 
| vening. There seems therefore no rule as to 
| the line of descent (male or female) in which 
| one may discover an inherited likeness. I 
| have read somewhere of the strong facial 
resemblance observable in the recumbent effi- 
gies of Charles Wesley and his distant kins- 
| man Arthur Wesley (later Wellesley), Duke 
| of Wellington, who however was paternally 
Colley. It may be that it is possible, by 
| seeking, to find some points of similitude 
| between any two persons not too remotely 
| allied in blood. 


It was, I believe, argued in a peerage suc- 
| cession case of recent years that a man’s 
offspring might be stamped with the features 
of its mother’s previous husband. 

| R. BrincHam ApDaMs. 


_“MNHE JUSTICE ” (cli. 298, 335, 371).— 
The practice of calling the ex-mayor 
| the Justice was apparently in use in Wigan 
|in the eighteenth century. In the Wigan 
Directory for 1797 (i.e., 1796) Thomas Bar- 
| ton is given as Mayor; the ex-mayor was: 
therefore Robert Rowbottom. Rowbottom’s 
name appears in the list of ‘‘ Gentry” 
thus : 
Rowbottom, Robert, Esq., Justice. 


This cannot mean, in the ordinary way, 
| that he was a Justice of the Peace, as at 
| least four other names in the same list would 


I saw a remark saying that Godfrey Kneller | then clearly warrant the same description. 


the famous painter ‘‘ had an intrigue with 
a Quaker’s wife, a Mrs. Voss, whom he 
purchased of her husband.” 
I wonder what he sold her for? 
J. M. Benett-StTanrorp. 


ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280, 374, 


410).—My mother, who is in her 95th 
year, well remembers Horatia, her husband | 
and children, she having been at school at | 
Tenterden in the forties of last century. 


Artuur J. Hawkzs. 
Wigan. 
ISBROWE (cli. 353).—See ‘ The House of 
Cromwell’ (J. Waylen and J. G. Crom- 


| well), 1897, pp. 36, 190; Morant’s ‘ Essex,” 


i. 207: ‘Genealogical Gleanings in Eng- 
land,’ by H. F. Waters, i. 250; Chancellor’s 
‘ Sepulchral Monuments of Essex,’ 180; New 
England Register, xli. 360. 


A. R. Baytey. 


DeceMBER 18, 1926. 
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A Year amongst the Persians. By Edward | 


Granville Browne. 
Press. £1 1s. net.). 


and gp op has encountered here and there 
names of which the utterance brings a par- 
ticular note into the speaker’s voice, and which 
evoke instant response of admiration and affec- 
tion. Edward Granville Browne is such a name. 
It is curious that the book here re-printed 
attracted so little attention when it first 
appeared in 1893; though no doubt some 
portion of its great interest for readers of 
the present day is a backward reflection of 
the writer’s subsequent career as the greatest 
English Orientalist of his time. Browne was 
a youth of twenty-five when he set out on 
this journey. He published his account of it 
about five years after his return. Regarded 
merely as a piece of literature it shows itself 
somewhat immature. The 
smooth style—specially noticeable in the first 
half of the book; the just perception that 
detail is precious, without sureness in the 
further perception of what detail is 
omitted; occasional patches of tediousness and 
of “ woolliness,” with the absence of any 
peculiar grace or 
force themselves upon one when claim to the 
quality of a classic is put forward. Yet, in 
the main, we think the claim holds good. If 
considered simply as a writer, Browne here 
betrays the novice and comes somewhat short, 
as a traveller, an observer, and a master both 
in oriental learning and in humane sympathy 
his genius has already arrived at’ that charac- 
teristic grasp of things and 
vision which mark the true classic. 

He was prepared for this year of travel 
in Persia by a considerable study of Oriental 
languages, to which he had first been incited 


(Cambridge University 


boyishly over- | 


best | 


quotation carries greater weight than a good 
argument. These acquisitions were the fruits 
of his spare time, medicine being the profes- 
sion for which he was at first qualifying him- 
self at Cambridge. This qualification once 
proved a hindrance to him in Persia: he was 
sent for from Shiraz, as the only doctor 
within reach, to a European lady dangerously 
ill, and thus had cut short his sojourn at one 
of the places which meant most to him in 
Persia. The sub-title of this book is “ Im- 
pressions as to the Life, Character and 
Thought of the People of Persia,’ words 
which indicate its main intent. The journeys, 
week by week, often day by day; the road 
and the country; aspects and plan of cities; 
old monuments: flora and fauna; are all 
closely described, and sometimes, as at 
the first sight of Shiraz, we get a delightful 
lyrical outburst; but the people all through 
are Browne’s true object. t he thrills to 
the ruins of Persepolis, and visits devoutly 
the tombs of Naksh-i-Rustam he does so not 
as an Oriental scholar or antiquarian, but 
as a youthful enthusiast fired by past glories. 
In the modern world, among so much that 
draws and holds him, what holds him most 
powerfully is the story of the Bab and his 
followers. Dangerous though it was in many 


; places to have dealings with Babis he was not 


distinction—these things | 


that mode of | 


by sympathy with the Turks in the Russo- | 


Turkish war of 1877. At the time when he 


took it up there were in England compara- | 


tively few facilities for this study, and he 
devotes an introductory chapter to the 
unusual steps he had to take in pursuit of 
it. The most interesting was his intercourse 


with an old Persian, very learned and very | 
eccentric, who lived in a squalid little room | 


in Limehouse. One of Browne’s other Per- 


sian friends, then studying in London, would | 
never consent to visit him till he was assured | 


that this “ poet-prophet-philosopher ” would 
be out of the way; but Browne had already 
acquired that patience and acuteness as a 


listener which enabled him a few years later | 
to penetrate into the very heart of Persia, | 
and endured and learned without murmuring. | 


When the moment for his Persian travels 
arrived his knowledge of the spoken language 
was sufficient to enable him to enter into 
metaphysical discussions, and his knowledge 
of Persian literature ready enough to serve 
him well in a country where—as several 


| enjoyed that wil 


amusing incidents in the book reveal—an apt | 


to be deterredfrom their society. His interest 
in and knowledge of Oriental religion and 
metaphysics formed, in fact, the key which 
opened Persia to him. Great part of his days 
and nights was spent in discussion; and the 
record of his conversations with numbers of 
men of many kinds of belief is his most aston- 
ishing achievement. Incidents, stories, 
pon of character, and details of custom 
abound. The chapters entitled ‘ Kirman 
Society’ and ‘Amongst the Kalandars’ are 
in this regard the, best of the book, and, those 
which most fully bring out his genius. He 
was detained at Kirman for some weeks by 
an attack of ophthalmia, and during that time 
had a short experience of opium-smoking— 
dangerous but illuminating. 

The memoir contributed by Sir E. Denison 
Ross is intended chiefly to be a picture of the 
manner of man Browne was, and well fulfils 
that intention. A most attractive portrait in 
Persian dress re-inforces the memoir. The 
volume, printing, paper and cover is one of 
the most beautiful recently issued by the Cam- 
bridge Press. 


The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde. Edited from 
the copy in Jesus College Library by F. 
Brittain, (Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. net). 

E had pleasure, at cxlix. 143, in drawing 
our readers’ attention to Mr. Brittain’s 

Life of St. rags and those who have 

1 be glad to have this reprint. 
The Lyfe is a poem, written in the “‘ rhyme 
royal ” seven-line stanza, arranged in twenty- 
six chapters. It was printed by_ Pynson, 
probably some time ketween 1508 and 1527, for 
it has at the end of it his full-page device 
of shield, bird, sprig and figures, which he 
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began to use in 1509, while it is not likely 
to have been printed after 1527, when Pynson 
brought his main work to an end. 
only are known, that in Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and one which was sold at Sotheby’s 
in 1922 for £295 to an American firm. The 
writer’s name nowhere appears, but close 
resemblance between this work and ‘ The Lyfe 


of Saynt Werburge’ justifies the belief that | 


both are by the same man, that is, Henry 
Bradshaw, a Benedictine monk of the abbey of 
St. Werburge at Chester. Mr. Brittain con- 
jectures that Bradshaw was led to write a 
poem on St. Radegund by the concern with 
which his community received news of the 
conversion of the Cambridge Benedictine nun- 
nery into a college. The writer tells us in 
the poem itself that he composed it as a 
refuge from idleness, he being ‘‘lowest of 
degree A man of holy church by true pro- 
fession ” who 
“ After my reason me thynke more convenient 
To spende wynter nyghtes in suche besynesse 
For-drede of temptation and causles insolent 
Rather than to lose such tyme in ydelnesse.” 


His production corresponds with his 
tion. He is not without talent as a versifier, 
but the resolutely performed exercise does not 
rise to poetry. For his facts he chiefly used 
the biography of the saint put together by 
Antoninus of Florence (1389-1459), which omits 
a good deal that is known about her and does 
not go back to the first sources. He added to 
it some particulars drawn from the sources, 


and also put in the well-known later tegend | 
He calls his work a translation, | 


of the oats. 

but it is in great part an original composition; 

and if his style lacks distinction, his imagina- 
tion does not altogether lack inventiveness in 
detail. 

The Minor Poems of Dante, Translated into 
English verse by Lorna de *Lucchi. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.). 

HE translator has made a humorously belli- 
cose introduction to her work. She expects 

it to meet with some readers who “ through 
prejudice, principle or persuasion” will 

“deny poetical merit” to her translations: 

and she points out to them that in compensa- 

tion for disappointment they will find that 
her faithfulness to her author’s letter has 
given them a satisfactory crib. She is, on 
the whole, as she claims, faithful to the letter; 
but still we find her translating 

Che mi comandi per messo ch’ i’ moia; 

E vedrassi ubbidire al servitore. 


'y 
She bid me die for her, and she shall see 
How fleet and sweet a thing is death for 
love, 
which is an unhappy departure from it, and 
. . . Vista smorta ‘ 
Degli occhi, c’hanno di lor morte voglia 
by 
. . . the distressful look in eyes 
That- have so great a-yearning after death 
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Two copies | 


‘tury classics now 


eEeO | a aE. 


| David’ has 
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where ‘‘so great” happily renders the force 
of ‘lor.’ ‘This good choice of -a device to 
convey tone of feeling is indeed a fairly fre~ 
quent merit. Where the English verses some 
times fail is by the stress falling on weak places 
(“ Madonna Pity to be my defence.”; “ I my- 
self the two graceless ones will kill ’’), and algo. 
by inadequacy in the closing lines of poems, 
a point in which Dante is wont to display 
great and subtle skill. But the task was a 
difficult one, and our criticism of detail must 
not be taken to mean that it has heen ill 
performed. On the contrary, the reader who. 
has no Italian will really gain from this 
translation knowledge of the original: its. 
moods and atmosphere and the movement in 
it of thought and imagination. 


We have received three more of the beauti- 
ful reprints of first editions of eighteenth cen- 
U being issued from time to. 
time by the Clarendon Press. These are 
Cowper’s ‘Two Poems’ of 1798 (‘On the re- 
ceipt of my mother’s picture,’ and ‘ The dog 
and the water-lily’); Christopher Smart’s 
“Song to David’ (1763), and Pope’s ‘ Epistle 
Arbuthnot’ (1734). The ‘Song to. 
been set up from photographs of 
the copy of the first editions at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and the proofs checked 
by the Bodleian copy. 

The Oxford University Press sends us four 
more members of the series of the World’s 


' Classics: ‘The Memoirs’ of Thomas Holcroft, 


R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ Le 
Fanu’s ‘ Uncle Silas,’ and Trollope’s ‘ Framley 
Parsonage.’ It is to be observed that most of 
the names concealed by initials in Holcroft’s 
Diary have been supplied from an annotated, 
copy in the London Library. We are glad to 
have the Holcroft. and also ‘ Uncle Silas,” 
which is introduced by some very pleasant 
pages from the pen of the Provost of Eton. 
In regard to Trollope, we are inclined to wish 
most for those of his works which are now 
most difficult to obtain; of these the new 
1e-print is not one. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Waren sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are _ re- 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 





The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N, and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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